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FOR THE JOURNAL. 


JUNTUS NOT IDENTIFIED. 
(CONCLUDED.) 


Mr. Taylor also dwells with con- 
siderable satisfaction on the abrupt 
beginning and ending of the written 
notes to the printer, by Junius and 
Sir Philip. If this proves any thing, | 
it would prove that every man when | 
writing in a hurry to his printer—on | 
the first scrap “ with sentiments of | 
the greatest consideration, &c.” like | 
a minister plenipotentiary, must be . 
both Sir Philip Francis and Junius. | 
But such an argument is unworthy a 
serious consideration for a moment. | 
lie then mentions the dashes above | 
and below the signature as peculiar, | 
and clearly alike. Now, this is not! 
true—there is not the least resem. 
blance. And it is extremely proba- ' 
ble, that such a method then prevail- 
ed of scratching above and ‘below. | 
Else, if there was any thing marked 
and peculiar to a remarkable degree, 
merely in the fact that a line was 
made above and below, without any 





regard to the resemblance of the} 


a 


tained its distinguishing and peculiar 
characteristic—exactly teo, to.render 
supposition more absurd—-exactly 
where it was not necessary, and 
where there was no difficulty in avoid- 
ing detection ; because, P. T. and C. 
gained no meaning by these dashes. 
They were not like letters or charac- 
ters, and could have been abandoned 
at pleasure. If a man from being 
discovered by his way of making a 
letter—B. for instance—he is obliged 
to make that B. ina different man- 
ner; and therefore runs some risk of 
sliding into his old practice when 
even he makes a B; of leaving some- 
thing to betray him. But it is not 
so. with a flourish under a man’s 
name. He may leave it out entirely. 
He is not obliged to substitute ano- 
ther. Therefore, I think, such a 
mode of scratching above and below 
was current at the time. And there 
being no resemblance in the appear- 
ance of these scratches, Mr. ‘Taylor . 
gains nothing there again. 

Mr. Taylor’ says too, that in form- 
ing each eli, 1 and Sir Phi- 
lip proceed ¢arqchy on one —— 
principle. . And, fhis again is false. 
They do not. ft 1ey did—or if Mr. 
Taylor believed what he said, the 
controyersy would have been at an 
end by a single sheet of fac similes. 
The f’s of Junius are entirely differ- 
ent from those of Sir Philip. But to 
say nothing of letters, I do say that 
the general character of the hand 
writing is so unlike, that if I were 





lines—then I say Junius was a fool. | 
He disguised his hand, and yet re- 
Bb 


called upen in a court of justice to 
give my opinion, [should say, ia sin- 
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cerity, they cannof-be the writing of 
the same man. ‘I'he writing of Juni- 
us is real. Ht is the Italian hand. 
That of Sir Philip is not neat---but 
free and bold---and is not the Italian 
hand ; it is rather the recording hand, 
full and round. I believe, that we 
have all been deceived in a very na- 
tural manner by these fac similes. I 
acknowledge that I was. 1 had been 
comparing the writings of Sir Philip, 
and that of Junius, with Junius ; not 
that of Junius with Sir Philip ; and 
I confess, that | did see a great re- 
semblance. But the truth is, in se- 
yeral sheets of engraving, there is 
Jess than one sheet of Junius’ writing. 
Ail the others are specimens of the 
hand written by Sir Philip at a dif- 
ferent time. 

In truth, so far from wondering 
that so many resemblances occur--I 
wonder there are so few. It is really 
strange that all the writing of Junius 
is close and uniform, as if written 
wita the same pen, under an estab- 
So itis with 


lished uniform system. 
that of Sir Philip, their character is 
uniform, though written at different 


periods. In letters now and ther, 
they approach as the writings of any 
body do that received their rudiments, 
or practised long under the same in- 
structor. Mr. T'aylor attempts to ac- 
count for the difference between the 
RZeneral aspect of each by this suppo- 
sition, that Sir Philip when he wrote 
Janius—kept his elbow further from 
his body, and his paper near his left 
hand, and therefore wrote more up- 





right. ‘This is very plausible. 1 
agree with Mr. ‘Paylor, that such a | 
change would maicrially affect the 
shape of the letters—but unluckily | 
for Mr. Taylor, it produces an effect | 
directly the reverse of what he wants. 
The more letters are slanted the more 
angular they are—the shapes in all 
their terminations : the more upright, 
perpendicular they are, the syuarer, 
or rather the rounder they are. Now, 
if Sir Philip who writes a rou:d hand 








gad slants it, should adopt a more 








perpendicular mode of writing, his 
letters, would be still more round. 
But this is really contrary to the fact. 
The letters of Junius are uniformly 
more acute, more sharp than those of 
Sir Philip. Mr. Taylor says also, 
that the ais uniformly by both be- 
gan at the bottom—that an e is made 
first complete before the i is added to 
complete the a. Now, I would ask, 
who doesn’t make his a’s, when he 
writes fact, precisely in the same 
way. I never knew a dozen excep- 
tions in my life. Yet,as if Mr. Tay- 
lor was born to hang himself—Sir 
Philip, this very Sir Philip is one of 
these exceptions. Undoubtedly all 
the manuscripts of both to which Mr. 
Taylor could obtain access, have been 
culled over—examined—and such re- 
semblances as he could discover have 
been selected. In this way, I won- 
der that there are not more, between 
the hand writing of any two men on 
earth, I will engage to find resem- 
blance. But to return to this a; nine 
times out of ten Sir Philip does nei- 
ther begin at the bottom to make ana 
—nor does he make an e first! This 
is one of Mr. Taylor’s facts. Let 
every man look for himself. 

He seems to triumph a good deal 
too, in discovering that Sir Philip 
writes you, and yourself always with 
a capital letter ; and that Junius dees 
the same. This too would be conclu- 
sive, even with me, if it was true. But 
this also is false. It is not a capital 
letter. Itisa y made a little above 
the line, and therefore a little larger 
than usual whenever it begins a word. 
Ihave once used the same practice 
myself. I know several who do it 
now—and among elegant writers it 
has always been common. Elegant 
writers are al ways fond of capitals. If 
they have a command of hand, they 
can shew it best in forming capitals. 
For that reason you will see in the 
manuscript of a writer, a superabun- 
dance of capitals; and where he can- 
not make capitals with decency, he 
will begin his words with small Iet- 
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ters enlarged. Sir Philip does so in 
many cases. So does Junius now and 
then. But they are not capitals. It 
is worthy of notice too, that being 
rather a neat writer, and not ambi- 
tious of distinction in penmanship, 
Junius never misplaces a capital let- 
ter. The printer might copy every 
capital with safety. He writes like 
one accustomed to the press. But it 
isnot so with Sir Philip. He abounds 
with capitals—awkwardly and most 
improperly introduced. They are of- 
ten shockingly barbarous. He writes 
like one who had never had_ the pro- 
perties of the clerk, corrected by the 
hand of a compositor. 

Mr. ‘Taylor observes also, that both 
Sir Philip and Junius always make a 
grave accent, instead of a round dot 
over the i, I would ask Mr. Taylor, 
if he ever knew a quick penman that 
did not dothe same thing. For myself, 
I say that I scarcely ever saw a round 
dot over the i, in a running hand in 
my life. What he says of the paren- 
thesis is entirely unfounded, if our 
engraving be correct. Each agree 
in one thing that the two limits are 
different. But that proves no more 
for Mr. Taylor than the fact, that 
any two men make their a’s and b’s 
different. No man can make the 
two corners of a parenthesis exactly 
alike. 

Again—and I shall soon be done. 
Mr. Taylor says, that some men un- 


derscore quotations, and some distin- 


guish them by inverted commas: 
But that Junius and Sir Philip both 


But here again Mr. Taylor is entire- 
ly wrong in fact. 


such a thing. First, it is by no means 
common for any man to distinguish 
quotations—literal quotations, by un- 
derscoring them. I never knew a 
writer that did. If it be done, I 
would ask how he would mark empha- 
tic words—how he would authorise 
the printer to use italic letters for any 
of his own phrases, or for latin words, 


He must be cither | 
very stupid or very ignorant to say , 


' 
{ 


or for any foreign expression ? Good 
writers always do this by way of re- 
pelling the charge of having corrupted 
the language. Cant words—words 
not fully established ; doubtful words 
and emphatic words would all be quo- 
tations, if he pursued this practice of 
underscoring quotations. Next 1 say, 
that neither Sir Philip, nor Junius 
even do this, in a single instance ; 
nor indeed, I cannot believe that any 
man ever did who knew any thing of 
the most, common rules of composi- 
tion. Both of them underscore em- 
phatic words ; latin words ; and some- 
times quotations that are not literal ; 
but not because they were quotations, 
it was for emphasis, or to indicate a 
foreign word. Both of them where 
they quote literally, use inverted com- 
ma’s always, unless the quotation be 
from a foreign language, and then 
they sometimes omit the currency as 
any body else does: because, we 
know when a man introduces a latin 
or French phrase, that it must be a 
quotation, whether it be marked by 
commas or not. We do not go out of 
our own language to coin smart phira- 
ses in another. When we use a fo- 
reign word or expression, it is not to 
show that we can compose in that fo- 
reign language, but that we can cite 
it if we please. Both also, where 
they do not give the exact words of 
another sometimes underscore it—— 
and sometimes neither underscore nor 
mark it with commas, but observe as 
‘¢my Lord Chatham says,” or he, 


|“ Lord Mansfield, then observed,’ 
use each practice indiscriminately. | 


&c. &c. And in this important coin- 
cidence, not only Junius and Sir Phi- 
lip do resemble each other, but they 
also resemble every other man that 
ever wrote, who is at all familiar with 
the practices of the trade. 

Again, says Mr. Taylor. Where 
each differs from all the rest of the 
world in errors—each agrees with the 
other in those very errors. This too 
is false. Often there is no error at 








all, and at other times it is a very 
common error. Let us give a few 
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ucts. | 
So do many writers. It has always | 
been the language of the law. “ Ad-! 


examples. Both speak of nog 


mitiing the facts are true,” one law- 
yer will say—and another will reply, 
— they are true.” A third will | 
speak of the facts being false, but the | 
reasoning correct. The definition is | 
a thing done--an effect produced— | 
action, deed—from factus. Harsh as 

the expression inay seem, it is cer- | 
tainly proper, though inelegant. Both | 
also spell the words skulk and skreen | 
with ak. This is mentioned as a pe- | 
culiar and uncommon system of or- | 
thography. Now, while 1 admit that | 
they may be spelt either way under | 
good authority, [I do contend that! 
you will sarcly find an example in | 
any moc author of their being 
spelt otherwise than with the k. Let 
me give one example. The Rev. Mr. 
Horne, himself, in a letter to Junius, 
July $1, 1771, spells skulk with a k. 
Why then, is not he Junius? Endea- | 
‘vour tuo, is spelt by both without u, 
Mr. Taylor may think this remarka- 
ble, but Ido not. ‘The practice was 
universal once, it is even now conti- 
nued by respectable writers. [ have 
not any dictionary by me earlier than 
Johnson’s, but I believe it was gene- 
rally so spelt in all until his work ap- 
peared; aud, I know that it- has been 
used by the best writers in the lan 

guage. Much less attention was paid 
to etymology before Johnson, than 
since. We are no more called upon 
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Gentlemen, I give you joy. I have 
followed Mr. Taylor step by step 
through his minute investigation.— 
Some trifies I may have overlooked, 
but I have made ita point to repel 
his most prominent advances--I have 
now shewn, and I think I have shewn 
it fairly too, that Mr. Taylor has not 
proved Sir Philip Francis to be Ju- 
nius: that he has not produced a sin- 
gle fact which may not be reconciled 
without violence to a contrary hypo- 
thesis. With these sentiments there- 
fore, I take the liberty to say, that 
Sir Philip Francis in all probability, 
is not Junius. Where the facts are 
not neutralised, or ineflicient of them- 
selves—it happens throughout that 
they rather tend, in my opinion, to 
weaken the hypothesis in whose sup- 
port they are pushed into notice. Mr. 
Taylor, Lam ready to grant, is an 
ingenious and an industrious man : 
and, if it had been possible to prove 
what he set out upon; he was the ve- 
ry man to prove it; but even then he 
must have done it by facts alone, and 
not by reasoning. I have now done 
gentlemen, and I thank you that I 
have been permitted to read this 
through. There was no way of en- 
countering Mr. Taylor’s presump- 
tions, and probabilities, but by an 
array of possibilities and presump- 
tions against him. That I have done, 
it is not my fault, but that of the sub- 
ject; if I have failed to exhibit a lo- 
gical, precise and closeness of argu- 








tu use French orthography, though | 
we do adopt French words as this of | 
Devoir, than we are to use the French | 
Pronunciation, ‘The word compleatly 

spelt cat instead of efe, is even now 

frequently used. It is wrong Lf admit, 

‘but it is wrong only, because it is out 

of fashion. Professor Read, Stewart, 

and Ruthefull, all spelt the word in | 
the same manner. It was very gene- 

ral with ‘lawyers. “ Speaking lo a 

subject, isa bad phrase also, which 

I happen to recollect now, as another 

of Mr. Taylor's presumptions. 


ment on such a theme. We cannot 
encounter shadows with torpedo 
blades; steel] helmets; a buckler of 
bull hide. Pasteboard armour is no 
tiial for nerve or edge—and pignies 
may be better fought with bulrushes 
than with battering rams, 
EE 
Washingion City Gazette. 
RevotoTionaRY RECOLLECTIONS. 

Vr. Elliott, 

Looxtne over the National Mes- 
senger of some weeks back, I found 
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an interesting anecdote of “Major 
Wheaton, and asI have in my pos- 
session some documents, relative to 
the conduct of the same personage, I 
beg leave to give them to you. The 
events of which they treat, I believe, 
have never found their way into the 
pages of our revolutionary history ; 
consequently, must prove grateful to 
many of your readers. It is scarce- 
ly known that this gentleman struck 
the first British Flag, in our struggle 
for independence—nevertheless, it is 
so, and the facts are these :—* In 
1775, the British armed schooner 
Margaretta, commanded by Thomas 
Moore, a noble young fellow, nephew 
of Admiral Graves, lay at anchor off 
Machias. Joseph Wheaton, then a 
boy, proposed to Dennis O’Brien, a 
friend of his who was with him, to 
join and take the British schooner. 
The proposition was no sooner made 
than acceeded to, with all that prompt- 
ness, nay, rashness, which charac- 
terises youth, without ever taking in- 
to consideration the means of accom- 
plishing so hazardous an enterprise : 
However, the brothers of Mr. O’Bri 

en, five in number, were consulted, 
and a general volunteer among the 
boys took place.—Thirty-six were col- 
lected together, twenty-five only of 
whom were armed, some with fowl- 
ing pieces. others with pitch forks. 
Thus this little band of heroes, every 
one of whom should be handed down 
to posterity as a prodigy of more 
than Roman valor, took possession 
of a small shallop, and gave chase to 
the Margaretta, who, jealous of their 
movements, had already got under 
way, and was proceeding to sea, with 
a view of decoying them after her, 
but the shallop sailing fast, they soon 
came up; after having been obliged 
te receive a galling fire from the 
schooner, which, though it did much 
damage, seemed only to spur them on. 
They had at last, the good fortune to 
lay the Margaretta along side, grap- 
ple her, and in a desperate and bloady 
conflict of about 15 minutes, carried 


| 








her, after having killed and wounded 
more than half ber crew. Captain 
Moore met his death on the quarter 
deck of his vessel, while gallantly 
defending her to the last. The num- 
ber of this little band was greatly re- 
duced in the conflict, but the spirits of 
those that remained were elevated ‘to 
a degree which forbade them to stop 
here. With this schooner mounting 
four carriage guns, 19 swivels, hand 
genades, bearing pieces, &c. they 
cruised and took two others of a lar- 
ger class, viz: the Diligence and Ta- 
tamoguisa, with which they proceed- 
ed to St. John’s, (N. B.) and captur- 
ed all the merchant vessels there load-. 
ing for Boston, landed their little 
crew, stormed and took Fort Howe 
and made prisoners of the British sol- 
diers. ‘Thus their gallant actions 
gave a turn to the feelings of those in 
the part of the country, which very 
materially assisted to bring to a hap- 
py issue, our revolution. 

Major Wheaton, I find, is a clerk 
in the Land Office, in your city. — 
Three of the O’Briens, viz: Jeremi- 
ah, William, and Dennis, sleep in ho- 
norable graves. 


Boston, Feb. 19, 


EXECUTION OF THE PIRATES. 


Yestermay the Sentence of Death 
on John Williams, Francis Frederick, 
Niles Peterson, alias Niles Peterson 
Folgreen, and John Rog, convicted of 
piracy and murder on board theschr. 
Plattsburg of Baltimore, was execut~ 
ed near the burying ground at Boston 
Neck. 

The procession was formed in the 
following order : 


Officer of Police, mounted , 

Mr. Sprague, Deputy Marshal, mounted ; 
Messrs. Billings and Baldwin, mounted ; 
Surgeon, & Superintendant of Police, in a car+ 
riage; 

Coroner Stevenson, raounted ; 
Marshal and Sheriff, in a carriage; 

Two Constabtes with Badges ; 
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$¢ PRISONERS, | 
a And Deputy Marshal Bell, and Catho- 
=} lic Clergyman, in a 
& Waggon. 
Two Constables with Badges; 
CART WITH COFFINS; 
Two Aids, mounted. 
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At the time appointed by the Mar- 
shal, quarter past eleven o’clock, the | 
Procession moved from the Court- | 
House to the place of execution, where || 
after prayer and religious conversa- |) 
tion until near one o’clock, at that: 
hour the prisoners were executed.— | 
The day was cold, but fair. <A very | 
large concourse of spectators were as- | 
sembled, to behold the awful cereno- | 
ny. Mr. Bell, who assisted the Mar- 
shal in his duties, called upon the'| 
spectators, and read the following ad- | 
dress : 


“ My Friends—-The execution of 
the pains and penalties annexed to: 
the violation of the laws of God and | 
our country, is a scene so awful, that | 
it must at once banish every appear- | 
ance of levity, and command our | 
highest attention and consideration, 

“As the organ of the Marshal, 
whose important duties require his 
uninterrupted attention, l expect from 
this numerous assembly that silence 
and decorum, which this solemnity 
requires. 

*s Need L ask for your quiet atten- 
tion, while, as the Minister of Jus- 
tice, he reads the warrant, in which 
he is compelled to consign to the 
World of Spirits, the trembling, hop- 
ing, dying, penitent Malefactors, 

*¢ Need I solicit your silence while 
their Reverend Pastor acddresses the 
Throne of Grace for their Pardon and 
Peace. 

*‘ No—your sense of propriety will 
ensure the one, and your best feelings 
will be engaged in the other. 

«¢ When the curtain drops which se- 
parates the convicts from terrestrial 
objects, may every aspiration be a 
prayer to the Throne of Grace for 





After this address, the Marshal 
read the Death Warrant, and conclud- 
ed with the following remarks : 

«I have now read to you, fellow- 
citizens, the precept, which, while it 
authorises, requires [should deprive 
these four unfortunate men of their 
earthly existence, and transport their 
immortal spirits into the eternal 
world. It confides to mea solemn 
authority and imposes an awful duty. 
And, fellow-citizens, if their crimes, 
since their fatal commission, on their 
sentence, may have made their beds, 
beds of thorns, the delegation of this 
high authority, and the requirement 
of a discharge of this painful duty, 
has not placed me on a pillow of 
roses. 

« But amid the multitude of thoughts 
which have encompassed me, | have 
derived consolation from a reflection, 
that the command of society is in ex- 
act accordance with that high order 
of Heaven, which directs that * who- 
soever sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his bloed be shed.” 

*“* Whatever may be the motives 
which have brought many of you to 
wiiness this sad scene of death, sure 
fam, that it cannot but awaken in 
every breast, these pious and solemn 
feelings so justly due to the occasion ; 
and that, while, as citizens, you rally 
round the officers intrusted with the 
execution of the laws, you will not 
hesitate to look, with piety and rever- 
eace to Him who is above all, and to 
join with fervency and true devotion, 
the Minister of our Holy Religion, in 
imploring the God of all grace and 
supplication, in behalf of these unfor- 
tunate men, now about to be ushered 
into the eternal world, and the imme- 
diate presence of their God, and to 
enter on the morning of eternity. 

** They are indeed strangers among 
us, far from kindred, friends or affec- 
tionate relatives, and in a foreign 
land; but it must be gratifying to 
you to know, that though the stern 





mercy on the sufferers.” 


hand of justice hath overtaken them, 
its corrections have been administer- 
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ed with mildness and sympathy; as 
it is a consolation also to believe that 
from every region there is a path-way 
to immortality, and that the spirit 
which religion has purified and refin- 
ed, will, when ‘ freed from the body, 
find its native country ;” for Christi- 
anity has assured us, that God is no 
respecter of persons—but of every 
nation, sect and people, they who 
fear him and penitently confess and 
repent of their sins and rely on his 
mercy, shall find grace to help them 
in time of need.” 

At the termination of this address, 
the Rev. Father Larrasey addressed 
the throne of grace in a fervent and 
holy prayer, and the scene was clos- 
ed. 

About ten minutes after they were 
executed, the Marshal read that part 
of the warrant which ordered their 
bodies to be delivered to the surgeons, 
if they were called for.—Several sur- 
geons appeared to take them. 

Public executions are not frequent 
among us, and when they do occur 
considerable excitement is visivle.— 


people are taught, from their 
rliest childhood, to comwisserate 


wretch who has committed a 
une, While they abhor his deed.— 
Such is the sensibility generally shewn 
wards those whose lives are forfeit- 
ed by the laws, that if there are any 
ameliorating circumstances in the case 
---the power whose prerogative it is to 
pardon, is assailed from every quar- 
ter with humile petitions and entrea- 
ties for mercy. Many think this 
feeling has been too much indulged in 
our community, and that clemency 
has too often been shown to criminals, 
but we are not of this opinion. This 
pity to the wretched and guilty, these 
strong feelings of abhorrence at the 
frequency of public executions, are 
proofs of public virtae, for much of 


patriotism and purity of morals grow }, 


out of the affections. Strike dead the 
sympathies of the heart, and the head 
is but a miserable guide. Generous 
stntiments, often, in the abandoned, 


counteract erroneous reasoning aud 
prevent bad deeds. Whatever may 
be the necessity of cutting off the of- 
fender, the public should never be 
outraged by the manner, The deli- 
cacy of public feeling should be pre- 
served at almost any expense, and 
therefore no unnecessary form of ig- 
nominy or disgrace should accompany 
a public execution ; for the mind, dis- 
gusted with brutality, turns with pity 


i from the fate of the sufferer, and 


vents its indignation at the wanton- 
ness and barbarity of power. There 
has not been an execution in this com- 
monwealth for many years that the 
public mind has not been so perfectly 
satisfied with the justice of the con- 
demnation that no guard was neces- 
sary. Every spectator felt as if he 
had sat in judgment upon the offender, 
ant was perfectly convinced that the 
sentence was just. No murmurings, 
no hissings at a public «xecution ever 
disgrace the people here. They ge- 
nerally go out to see the dismal spec- 
tacle with subdued and religious feel- 
ings, and they return deploring the 
hard necessity that any of their fel- 
low beings should so shamefully dic, 
| still reverencing the justice which de- 
crees the expiation. ‘These men were 
reatly to die, and earnestly hoped 
' their deaths would be a solemn warn- 
jing to others. They were humble, 
| penitent and resigned, full of contri- 
| tion at their deeds of wickedness, but 
| wanted no mercy of man; they had 
sought it with prayers and tears at 
| the source of eternal merey, and in- 
| dulged the hope that they were heard. 
| They acknowledged, with gratitude, 
the kind treatment they had received 
‘from the Marshal, the keeper of the 
| prison, and his attendants—but above 
_all they were thankful for the advan- 
tages they had received from religious 
‘instruction. 
The Priest who attended them, was 
indefatigable in his exertions to bring 
| them to a proper sense of their situa- 








| tion. He labored day and mght to 
explain to them the nature of the 
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crime, the necessity of its being pun- 
ished by the human laws, and the 
hopelessness of the criminal in ano- 
ther world without contrition and re- 
pentance, and cheered them with the 
promises of the gospel through Jesys 
Christ, if tuey were humble and sin- 
cerely penitent before God. He in- 
stilled into them, day by day, hopes 
on this basis, and at length had the 
happiness of seeing the obduracy of 
the sinful heart yield, and the harden- 
ed disposition of the murderer soften. 
Never did men pass through, in so 
short a time, a more thorough course } 
of moral and religious discipline. It 
‘was constant, pure, and we trust ef- 
fectual. The good confessor never 
left them until they were Jaunched in- 
to eternity, and had the satistaction 
of knowing that their firmress lasted | 
with their breath, and that their last 
Jook on this world was brightened uy 
well-founded belief in their being hap- | 
py beyond the grave. 

Instead of calling in a_ wretch 
stamped «ith ignominy and steeped 
in guilt to act as executioner, men of 
the jirst respectability perform that 
service here. Public executions are 
considered as a dire necessity, and 
when they must happen they are to be 
done in all decency and in order. The | 
Marshal, and Mr. Bell the prison- | 
keeper, have treated the unfortunate | 
men with such kindness and delicacy, 
having frequently fed them from what | 
was prepaved for their own tables, | 
and constantly attended to their rea- | 
sonable and lawful requests—so that | 
they were ready to kiss the hands that | 
tied the fatal cord. | 

A public execution has, from the | 
earliest history of our country, been | 
conducted with solemn and religious | 
rites—The people here have never | 
denied the rule from holy writ, “that 
whoso sheddeth man’s blood by man | 
shall his blood be shed” but still | 
have thought it a solemn and deplo- | 
rable necessity, and have humbled ! 
themselves before God whenever it | 
has occurres. i 








a long and jolting jaunt; so I engaged a 


ALBANY GAZETTE. 

A very obliging and much respected 
friend and correspondent, has sent us 
the following extracts from letters 
lately received from a young gentle- 
man, a native of this state, now in 
Europe. 

Paris, November 6, 1818. 

I wrote to you on the 7th of last month, 
giving you a confirmation of my restored 
health——and mentioning an intended 
jaunt into the country. The weather was 
extremely fine when my doctors advised 


seat for Bruxelles, and left Paris for a 
good shake, which [ got to my satisfac- 
tion. The weather proved favorable, 
which was the more necessary, as I was 
outside. ‘The road was paved, as are all 
post roads, and lay through several in- 
teresting towns, as Jemmape, Mous, 
Cambray. aud Valenciennes. We reach- 


| ed B. in 50 hours (200 miles) having 


been much delayed by bad horses, after 
we left the French fines, and entered 
Belgium or the Pays Bas (Low Coun- 
tries.) Part of Bruxelles is extremely 
well built—similar to the new part of 
Edinburgh—finer than the west end of 
London, and tar before any thing in Pa- 
ris. It is only part of the city that is so 
handsome—the old part, which is on a 
sile hill, is like all other ancient towns, 
with narrow and crooked streets, &c. Ke. 
The park is extremely fine, and sur- 
rounded-by princely houses and palaces, 
among which are the king’s, the prince 
of Orange’s, and prince Frederick’s. I 
saw the king several times—He is a good 
man, but not much liked—their objec- 
tions seem to be, that he has not lived 
among them, and that he has a different 
religion, being a Protestant. He is cha- 
ritable and kind, and bears a most ex- 
cellent character. The prince of Orange 
looks very young, and not at all milita- 
ry. His princess, sister to Alexander of 
Russia, is a fine looking little lady, and 
often walks out with her two children. 
| had the honor of an interview with the 
prince in the park—He speaks English 
well, and is full of vivacity—thinks A- 


| merica at present the first country in the 


world, and must be mistress of the ocean. 
People in Europe seem to have a high 
and just idea of our navy. While at 
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Bruxelles, it would have been an inex- 
cusable want of curiosity not to Fe to the 
field of Waterloo. Itis nine miles from 
this city, and is daily visited. The bat- 
tle ground is large, and admirably cal- 
culated for such armics—We traversed 
the fields and saw every position of the 
different corps---and with the aid of our 
maps, got a tolerably good idea of it.— 
Such is the situation and nature of the 
ground,that whoever on that day made the 
attack was doomed to be beaten; the 
fear of the Prussians led Bony to take 
this step, and defeat was the consequence 
—’Twas his funeral day, the field the 
grave where all hishonors lie. The tree 
where Wellington stood during the en- 
gagement, has been cut down, and was 
lately bought by an Englishman to be 
sent to the British museum—others say 
it is to be made into chairs, to be pre- 
sented to his grace. I obtained part of 
it asa memento. Ona map of the field 
you will see the locality of the Chateau 
of Haugoumont—it is almost in ruins— 
the surrounding walls were battered 
down and the garden nearly destroyed—- 
the chapel was in part consumed by fire 
—it is now used as a, store-house—the 
floor was covered with apples which hid 
the altar; but the painting of our Sa- 
viour above it was still there—it is said, 
the flames suddenly stopped, when they 
arrived at this holy spot, and that the 
fire was thus extinguished. 

I have visited Antwerp, and was much 
pleased with it. At present it has little 
trade, owing to very heavy duties, but in 
time of Napoleon Bonaparte, it was ve- 
ry flourishing—He built several fine 
quays, and added much to the wealth 
and beauty of the place. Opposite to the 
city, across the «lazy Scheld,” he began 
to dig the foundation of a new city, tu be 
called Napoleon. He was only stopped 
in his career by the failure of his last en- 
terprisa ‘The cathedral is an old gothic 
building, of much grandeur. Its stee- 
ple, the third highest in the world. The 
eee here seem almost Dutch—speak 

lemish——some few Holland—many 
French. ‘The master pieces of many fa- 
mous painters are here—such as Reu- 
bens, Teniers, Vandyke, Vandenvelde. 
Every body is at least an amateur—and 
most are connoisseurs. Jp every house 
are fine paintings. With such a love 


for them, every room is hung round with 
smoked pictures, and all lotwerp (or 
Anvers, as it is called here) may be con- 
sidered as an immense bazaar for the ex- 
hibition of paintings. They have not 
lost recollection of being formerly the 
first in the schools for this art, and still 
have an academy for painting, where are 
many. students, some of whom come 
from Italy, strange as it may sppent 
From Antwerp, | took coach for Ghent 
(30 miles) where I passed only a day— 
Here is a fine cathedral, and many su- 
perb paintings, of course, as all the ci- 
ties in the Netherlands vie in having the 
best collections—-Many individuals have 
private collections of several hundred 
paintings, which upon an average are 
worth 60 or 80 dollars, and some fine 
ones are estimated at 5 or 6000. Ghent 
is a handsome city, with many canals 
traversing it in all directions. The spi- 
rit of Catholicism prevails here much ; it 
was here that Bonaparte made 170 priests 
work at the fortifications. 

From Ghent | went again to Brux- 
elles, where I staid to recruit, and re- 
turned to town the beginning of last 
week. 

Parts, Nov. 13. 

Paris continues to be as listless to me 
as ever; though there are many things 
which might at another time serve to ren- 
der a temporary residence here desira- 
ble, particularly to an American ; still it 
has hitherto held out no attractions for 
me. The objects of curiosity are certain- 
ly the most interesting I have yet seen, 
and have tended in some measure to pre- 
| serve me from ennui; but I shall say 
adieu to them with indifference. Among 
those which I have lately seen, are the 
catacombs, and the burial ground of Pe- 
re le Chase. The former we descended, 
each with his lighted taper, by perpendi- 
cular stairs of 74 feet: and stopped in a 
narrow passage, which was lighted only 
by our tapers. We went some distance, 
| and at length the harsh grating of a door 
| told us we were about to enter the sa- 
cred place. Weentered. The bones 
are heaped in regular succession on eve- 
ry side; and the sculls so arranged as to 
| form fanciful objects. The most com- 
mon was the cross, which met our eyes 
| in every direction—these, together with 
} many elegant and appropriate Latin and 
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Greek inscriptions, had more effect in 
making us melancholy, than the recollec- 
tion that we were surrounded by the 
bunes of 2,400,000 fellow-creatures. 
Strange as it may seem, that is the im- 
mense number of skeletons deposited 
here. We at length turned, and gladly 
once more ascended to the regions of 
day. ‘Fhe impressions, though so aw- 
fully melancholy, were still teo pleasing 
not to be indulged; and I went to Pere 
le Chase, the largest burying ground in 
the vicinity of Paris. Here all rest to- 
gether ; the great and the low are depo- 
sited by the side of each other. It was 
the day of All Souls, which is generally 
respected by the French. They all as- 
semble on that day to deck the graves of 
their deceased relatives. Le Chase was 
crowded—the garlands were seen in pro- 
fasion on the tombs of the wealthy; 
while others had but a simple wreath, or 
were scattered with rose leaves. The 
infants had crowns of white lilies ; some 
few were totally neglected; and some 
few, more blessed than any, were only 
watered by the tears of their relatives 
whom I saw kneeling around them. The 
breeze scatters the rose leaves; the 
wreaths and garlands fade ; but the tears 
of afffiction sink into the tomb. 
the few neglected, was the grave of the 
unfortunate Ney. In this ground is the 
tomb of Abelard and Heloise—it was not 
forgotten ; a — rose and a sprig of 
myrtle shewed th 
remembered them. It has been said, 
that this was the place to study the Pa- 
risian character; and surely here was 
every variety : if some were kneeling in 
sorrow at the grave of departed worth, 
others were playing at blind-man’s buff. 
I saw two funerals while I was there; 
but the sports were not interrupted. | 
came away melancholy ; not more occa- 
sioned by the recollection of the place I 
was in, than by the unbecoming gaiety 
of the persons who went there. I have 
since been too much engaged to see other 
places ; but every walk shews me some- 
thing novel—and every day tells me 
more strongly, that this is a wonderful 
people. 
Parts, Novy. 29. 
Professor Griseom, of New-York, has 


just returned here, and tells me he came | 


Among | 


at some kind heart had |; 








boat—tlie first ever seen in the Mediter- 
ranean. It was her first voyage, and tho’ 
hundreds were on the route, only seven 


| could be persuaded to go on board—pre- 


fering a long and tedious journey by land. 
He was greatly pleased ; but the boat is 
inferior to ours, and goes only five miles 
an hour. However, as it is the first ex- 

eriment, we may reasonably hope for 
improvement. There is a small one here 
in the Seine, but, from what reason, I 
know not, she has laid still ever siace I 
have been here—she is very inferior— 
none that I have seen in Europe are at 
all to be compared with our worst. I 
dined with our ambassador on Wednes- 
day, who tells me that the Floridas have 
been ceded to the United States, as is 
the general opinion and rumor in Europe. 


The report of Bonaparte’s escape from 


St. Helena is without foundation—but an 
attempt was made, and Lord Cochrane 
was the primum mobile. His lordship 
stands a chance of one day dancing in 
the air. 

I send this by my friend 
New-York. 


wsisiny ll 
He takes with him a small 


| box, in which are two apples from the 


chapel of Haugoumont, on the field of 
Warterloo. I doubt if any Warterloo 
fruit has yet been seen in our country, 


, and I hope you will receive them safe.— 


The seeds may be worth planting, for the 
curiosity of the thing, and I should like 
one day to eat an apple from the tree 
arising from the seed. 


FROM THE DAILY GEORGIAN. 


From the liberal spirit of improvement 
exhibited by our state and city ; from the 
progress making towards the attainment 
of taste and elegance in the conveniences 
and luxuries of life, shail we not fondly 
anticipate the period, when works of art, 
and the efforts of genius shali be general- 
ly and warmly patronized, when every 
citizen shall claim the distinction of 
uniting in every exertion for the public 
good, and for the introduction of all that 
adorns and ennvbles life and character. 

Amidst this general and rapidly pro- 
gressing improvement, shall we who live 
in the present day, forget the obligations 
we owe to those who have preceded us; 
to those whose active ze:! and spirited in- 


from Genoa to Marseilles in the steam- j telligence, aided by imanly virtue have 
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achieved so much for us? We live to en- 
joy the benefits of the hardy encounters 
of those who first planted the seeds of 
our native state, which under happy au- 
spices, sprung from the wildest desert, to 
the fruitful field; from the trackless 
forest of the savage, to the busy haunts of 
civilization and industry. It has ever 
been the pleasure of civilized and en- 
lightened nations, to distinguish with ap- 
propriate honors, the most useful and ho- 
norable services.—Shall we ungratefully 
refuse to pay the gratitude we owe to the 
distinguished man who first planted the 
colony of Georgia, amidst the wilds of 
her native forests ; who with generous 
philanthropy and ardent courage attem- 
pered by mildest humanity, sustained and 
nourished its first feeble efforts. Need I 
name the illustrious OcLernorpE, or does 
not every heart vibrate to that name, and 
every bosom glow with warm emotions at 
the recollection of him, who was not only 
marked by the strongest characteristicks 
of greatness, but in whom were blended 
the mildest virtues of humanity. Eminent 
in war, yet courting the soft repose of 
peace. Bold and enterprising before an 
enemy; as a magistrate undeviating in 
integrity ; a3 a man the softened reflec- 
tion of the most illustrious and amiable 
virtues combined. ‘The attachment of 
Oglethorpe to the colony of Georgia, was 
dissolved only with his life. But in the 
last act of his life, in which we are more 
particularly interested, we see the evi- 
dence of his aflection, which neither age 
nor absence had obliterated. When called 
by his sovereign, whom he had served in 
the very edge of fiercest battle, to invade | 
the beloved shores of our country, he with 
the magnanimity of a hero, and the ten- 
derness of a father, replied, “as an ene- 
my I cannot go—but arm me with the | 
mild persuasions of peace aud justice, and | 
in peace I will re-visit the country of my | 
children.’ Can we desire more than this ! 
Cold must be the heart that does net burn 
at the recital of virtue like this, which 
united with the name of Oglethorpe, must 
excite kindred feelings in the soul of 
every true Georgian. 

‘fo commemorate the name, the char- 
acter, the virtues and the inte!ligence of 
general Oglethorpe, I commend to my 








fellow citizens, the design of erecting | 
some permanent memorial of him. A * 





memorial “ perennius wre” of his virtues 
is written on every heart. But as his 
services were public, and his memory 
deservedly dear to all, let all unite ina 
public demonstration of gratitude to his 
memory and distinguished worth. 

A CITIZEN. 


FOR THE JOURNAL. 
Mr. Allen, 


From the time that has elapsed 
since our papers teemed with advertise- 
ments for purchasing slaves for Georgia, 
we had reason to hope that this outrage 
on humanity would perish from discou- 
ragement. But, our feelings are again 
to be roused, and humanity caused to 
weep for the oppression of our fellow- 
creatures. In more open language than 
we have ever befere seen in our papers, 
the doom of the unfortunate slave is fix- 
ed. ‘There was a time, when torn from 
the family of his bosom, that hope in 
some measure bafiled reason, and eased 
his aching heart from the dread of being 
for ever separated from his family—but 
now, even hope is withheld! Dragged 
frem a dungeon, and compelled to lin- 
ger out a life of bitterness in a land, 
which from infancy he had been taught 
to consider the grave-yard of thousands 
of his fellow-sufferers. Well may the fa- 
ther fold in his arms. the object of his af- 
fection, and bid her an eternal adieu— 
for in this life they part to meet no 
more. 

When we reflect on a subject which 
kings and emperors have thought of such 
iinportance, as to sit in royal council to 
discuss, and proclaiming to the world 
their united efforts to restrain the traffic 
in human flesh—the mind revolts at the 
idea of mingling it with the common spe- 
culations of the day. Here the christian 
had reason to hope, that no new victims 
would be sacrified on the shores ef Ame- 
rica, but the philanthropic heart will still 
have cause to sympathise, ifeven the 
ocean surge should wash from our shores 
the stain of commercial pollution—for 
while he rejoices in the abolition of sla- 
very on an extensive scale, he views the 
calamity with deep regret on a limited 
scale. What man possessing a heart 
susceptible of one tender emotion, that 
does not weep for the fate of the poor un- 
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fortunate African—stolen from his na- 
tive country, and doomed to be a slave 
forever. The horse who carries his own- 
er from place to place is infinitely better 
off—he is disposed of before he has had 
time to attach himself to any particular 
home. But the slave, who perhaps was 
raised from infancy in his master’s house, 
his slavery becomes natural, and forget- 


ting its fetters, seeks a lasting enjoy- | 


ment in connubial felicity. Deluded 
man! knowest thou not, that the babe 
which soothes thy cares and beguiles the 
hours of thy fancied liberty, will ere 
long be tern from thy embrace, and sold 
to a human monster! What then shall 
we say to those of our countrymen who 
make freedom their boast? Who, while 
they enjoy the blessings of liberty, and 
breathe an atmosphere which, if we ap- 

ach the language of our constitution, 
is fatal to the slave—A land where but 
one motto speaks the pride of the nation 
—Liberty and Independence floating in 
triumphant i se ye from every ram- 
part, and the boast of republicanism re- 
sounded from one extremity to - the 
other. Who then, with liberty for his 
boast, can listen to the cries of oppressed 
humanity without stretching out an arm 
to his assistance? What are all the fine 
feelings of human nature, if man can be- 
hold unmoved, the keenest anguish of 
his fellow-creatures—can silently gaze 
at the chains that are to bind the victim 
doomed to misery, and count the “ fil- 
thy lucre” that would purchase his own 
freedom! O, America! Is it to be with- 
in thy hallowed domains, where the ge- 
mal sun of freedom sheds his rays, that 
liberty is bartered for gold! The hus- 
band tora with fiend-like violence from 
the wife of his bosom, and the widow 
clad in mourning for a husband exiled in 
misery, or existing in death! or a mo- 


and will not be comforted, because they 
are not.” 

It is with much pleasure that we find 
among the editoria! remarks of our city 
papers, a refusal to publish any adver- 
tisements for the benefit of those who 
make a profession of trafficking in hu- 
man flesh. When our fellow-citizens 
cease to countenance these disturbers of 
society, they will no longer have the 
painful duty to perform, of rescuing the 








{unfortunate African from the grasp of 
| the merciless Georgiaman. A jubilee to 
the unfortunate victim will ensue, and 
the mentioning of Georgia no longer 
strike terror to his heart. 


ANECDOTE OF M. DE MALSHERBES. 














Tue illustrious M. de Malsherbes, 
in the interval between his two adminis- 
trations, travelled for the purpose of ad- 
ding to his knowledge. On one of these 
occasions, he found at an inn two young 
officers who were proceeding to the camp 
which was at that time near Bre-t. They 
were conversing on natural history, and 
M. de Malsherbes, who |:ad bestowed 
considerable attention to the subject, gave 
his opinion and the reasons for it, on the 
question proposed. The officers appeared 
surprised, that this fat man whose ap- 
pearance had nothing striking, should 
thus mingle in their conversation ; but 
they knew enough to be sensible that he 
was better acquainted with the subject 
than they, and that he had given them 
some new information ; they invited him 
to dine with them. The conversation fell 
upon M.de Malsherbes, and his retire- 
ment from the administration. The two 
ollicers extolled him as the best minister, 
and the most regretted that France had 
ever had. Their praises placed M. de 
Malsherbes in the same situation as Hen- 
ry LV, with the miller, when the modest 
coldness with which he spoke of that 
good king excited a suspicion that he was 
one of the Leaguers. “ Gentlemen,” said 


ihe, “nobody is better acquainted with 


M. de Malsherbes than myself; he is a 
very honest man, with intentions the 
mest upright, but he is not fit for a prime 
minister.” At these words the fat man 
lost three-fourths of the consideration 


}which his companions entertained for 
ther “heard weeping for her children, | 


him. Without any regard for his decision, 
they redoubled their praises of M. de 
Malsherbes, and his panegyrists declar- 
ed, that they extremely regretted never 
having seen or known him.  Gentle- 
men, he is not so far from this place as 
you may think, for | know he is on his 
way to see his son-in-law, M. de Mont- 
boissier, at the camp before Brest.” ‘They 
now listened. with some interest to the 
fat man, who had spoken so ill, but who 
was so well acquainted with M. de Mals+ 
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herbes, and even inspired them with the |; both physical and moral, incident to our 
hope of seeing him. “Ah, if you could | nature, invalidate contracts, and Con- 


but meet with him and introduce us to 
him!” “Your curiosity, gentlemen, 
would flatter him much, and surprise him 
still more.” “ There is nothing we would 
not do to gratify it.” “ You shall not go 
far for that purpose—Receive his thanks 
for your obliging allusion with respect to 
him; it is he himself who has the honor 
to be speaking to you.” “ Ah! we might 
have guessed so ; none but he could have 
spoken of himself with such unjust and 
excessive modesty.” The new friends 
made an appoiutment to meet again, first 
at the camp, and afterwards. at Paris, 
where a friendship begun under such 
happy auspices was carefully cultivated 
on buth sides. 


Summary. 


Tr is hoped that the President will ex- 
ercise his constitutional power of con- 
voking Congress at an early day. Mat- 
ters of so much importance demand the 
consideration of that body, that we rcal- 
ly think our chief magistrate owes it both 
to himself and the nation to adopt this 
measure. ‘The general system of Bank- 
ruptcy is no longer a question of proprie- 
ty or of policy, but a measure of rigid 
aud of indispensible justice. ‘The Su- 
preme Judicial Court fee informed us, 
that the State Insolvent Laws are not 
constitutionally binding, and it there- 
fore becomes a paramount duty of Con- 
gress to enact a law on this subject, that 
shall be constitutionally binding. With- 
out questioning in the smallest degree 
the justice of the decision of the Supreme 
Judicial Court ; it is abundantly suffici- 
ent to remark, that in every commercial 
country, and such is our own, a power 
to enact a general system of bankruptey 
must exist somewhere: it existed under 
the Mosaic dispensation, under another 
name, and must from the nature of man 
exist somewhere, or government would 
not be a blessing, but a curse. ‘The con- 
stitution declares, that no single state 
possesses the power of invalidating con- 
tracts; and on this ground the United 
States are called upon to exercise this 
power. A loss at sea, fire, hurricanes, 
war, faminé, aad in short, all the evils 


|, gress are called upon in passing such a 
general system of bankruptcy to sanc- 
| tion such invalidations. ‘They are not 
called to sanction swindling, robbery, or 
fraud in any shape, but oa y to protect 
honesty in misfortune. It is no viola- 
tion fs contract if a man dies before 
its fulfilment, no violation if a man is 
robbed of all his property—no violation 
| if the winds and the waves conspire to 
whelm his commerce to the bottom of the 
ocean; he is not responsible for events 
beyond his power to prevent, and a sys- 
tem of bankruptcy is only intended te 
guard against such casualties. 

Since our last, we find that a negotia- 
tion has at last been concluded between 
| the United States and his Catholic Ma- 
| jesty, for a cession of the Floridas to the 
| former. We have now six hundred miles 
| of territory to the United States on our 
southern border. ‘This old subject of al- 
ternate diplomacy and war, is now we 
hope, forever put to rest. ‘The Floridas 
are important to us and tono other na- 
tion, since none could hold them but for 
purposes hostile to the welfare of the 
United States. It is probable that we 
shall now be able to cultivate the growth 
of the coffee plant, which constitutes so 
important a branch of our commerce with 
foreign nations. In the mean time, Con- 
gress will be compelled to establish a 
temporary government over the Flori- 
das, until the population becomes large 
enough for their admission into the Ame- 
rican confederacy. Our jurisdiction now 
|extends over the Floridas, aad ranges 
| along the Spanish settlements, until i® 
embraces nearly one thousand miles on 
| the borders of the Pacific Ocean. Mr, 
| Chateubriand thus speaks of the mon- 
| sters who have recently become ours -by 
| right of purchase : 


| “I~ the Floridas, at the foot of the Apa- 
|lachian mountains, are found spri 

| which are denominated natural wells. 
| Each well is scooped out of the centre of 
{a hill planted with orange trees, ever- 
| green oaks, and catalpas. This hill opens 
{in the forin of a crescent towards the 
| savanna, and at the aperture a channel is 
connected with the well. The hollow 








formed by the trees as they overhang the 
| fountain, causes the water beneath to ag- 
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ear perfectly black; but at the spot 
where, the aqueduct joins the base of the 
cone, a ray of light, entering by the bed 
of the channel, falls upon a single point 
of tle liquid mirrer, which produces an 
effect resembling that of the glass in the 
éamera obscura of the painter. A solitary 
crocodile, profoundly silent in the midst 
of the basin completes the illusion. By 
his motionless attitude, by his large nos- 
trils spouting the water in two coloured 
éllipses, you would take him for a dol- 
phin of brouze, in some grotto among the 
groves at Versailles. - 


« The crocodiles, or caymans of the 
Floridas, live not always in solitude. At 
certain seasons of the year, they assemble 
in troops, and lay in ambush to attack 
the scaly travellers who are expected to 
arrive from the ocean. When these have 
ascended the rivers, and, wanting water 
for their vast shoals, perish stranded on 
the shores, and threaten to infect the air, 
Providence suddenly lets loose upon 
them an army of four or five thousand cro- 
codiles. ‘The monsters, raising a tre- 
mendous outcry, and gnashing their hor- 
rid jaws, rush upon the affrighted stran- 
gers. Lashed by the redoubled strokes 
of their terrific tails, the billows fly up- 
ward in clouds of foam. Bounding from 
all sides, the combatants close, seize, and 
entwine each other. Now plunging to 
the bottom of the abyss, they roll them- 
selves in the mud; now ascending to the 
surface of the waves, the day witnesses 
their dreadful conflicts. ‘The waters, 
stained with blood, are covered with 
mangled carcases, and reeking entrails. 
The vallies, mountains, and forest repeat 
the din of the horrible affray. No des- 
cription can convey any idea of these ex- 
traordinary scenes described by travel- 
lers, and which the reader is always 


tempted to consider as mere exagger- || 


ations.” 


A motion has been made in Congress 
to designate the names of our ships and 
vessels of war, by the names of the prin- 
cipal states, towns and rivers in our 
country. Whether this measure will be 
adopted, we know not, but one thing is 
certain, that we must possess a navy 
larger than the English ever had, to do 
exact justice to this mode of appellation. 
We have mountains and lakes in all con- 


science large enough to come in for their 
dividend of a seventy-four. 

The Post-Master General pursuant to 
a call from Congress, has given we think, 
satisfactory reasons, why it would be 
impracticable to appoint a guard to the 
mail, ‘The stage travels over an extent 
of ten thousand miles, and in such a 
tract of country it would almost require 
a standing army to prevent the possibili- 
ty of a robbery. 

















POWTRY. 


FROM THE FRANKLIN MONITOR. 


Addressed to Laura on the eve of Marriage. 





Come muse, let us tune up our lyre; 
To warble a strain, let us try, 

For since it is beauty’s desire, 
We cannot refuse to comply. 


| And is there a charm in this tone ? 

Or can you a beauty espy ? 

| Its sweetness is none of my own, 

And its fire was caught from your eye. 


To Adam, a paradise seem’d 
A cheerless and desolate wild, 
Till beauty its lustre had beam’d, 
And Eve, in her loveliness smil’d. 


Yet there is a charm more refin’d, 
Which language can feebly impart, 

Its index is stamp’d on the mind, 
And speaks a berevolent heart. 


And if there’s a fountain of bliss, 
Whose waters in purity flow, 
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*Tis surely a treasure like this, 
And yours is the power to bestow. 


And rich is the gift which is thine, 
The hand which affection bestows, 
I would such a treasure were mine, 
From which such felicity flews. 
I’ve sought it in various ways, ; 
Where fortune has led me to roam, 
And found that she ever displays, 
The brightest attractions at home. 


And there in her loveliest form, 
May she ever encircle your view ; 

Though I am the sport of the storm, 
Yet still may she smile upon you. 


When spring all her fragrance shall 
breathe, 
And the rose is gem’d with the dew ; 
I'll gather a fanciful wreath, 
And deck it with flowers fer you. 


When ever you pause on this strain, 
Let the bard still live in your view, 

Whose heart has been riven in twain, 
Yet once was as happy as you. 


If life should be cropt in its bloom, 

And o’er him the cypress should wave, 
O, wilt thou repair to his tomb, 

And strew o’er with flowers his grave ? 


What incense was ever so sweet, 
As the tribute by memory given ? 
Too pure for us mortals to meet, 
Its fragrance is walted to heaven. 
EDGAR. 


—_- 


BOSTON INTELLIGENCER. 


CONVERSATION COMPARISONS. 


Maw is the rugged, lofty pine, 

That frowns on many a wave beat shore, 
Woman’s the slender, graceful vine, 
Whose curling tendrils round it twine, 
And deck its rough bark sweetly o’er. 


Man is the rock, whose towering crest, 
Nods o’er the mountain’s barren side; 
Woman’s the soft and mossy vest, 
That loves to clasp its sterile breast, 
And wreath its brow ia verdant pride. 


Man is the cloud of coming storm, 

Dark as the raven’s murky plume, 

Save where the sun beam, light & warm, 
Of woman’s soul and woman’s form, 


. Gleams brightly o’er the gathering gloom. 











Yes, lovely sex! to you ’tis given, 
To rule our hearts with angel sway 
Blend with each wo a blissful leav’n, 
Change earth into an embryo heav’n, 
And sweetly smile our cares away. 


— 


From the new and popular Farce of the 
Blue Stocking. 


BY THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 


Wuen Charles was deceived by the maid 
he lov’d, 
We saw no cloud bis brow o’er casting; 
But proudly he smil’d as if gay and un- 
mov’d, 
Though the wound at heart was deep 
and lasting: 
And often at night, when the tempeste 


roll’d 
He sung as he plac’d the dark deck 
over— 
“ Blow, wind! blow! thou art not so 
cold 


As the heart of the maid that deceives 
her lover.” 


Yet she liv’d with the happy and seem’d 
to be gay, 
Tho’ the wound but sunk more deep 
for concealing ; 
And fortune threw many a thora in his 
way, 
Which "wee to one anguish, he trod 
without feeling : 
And still by the frowning of fate un- 
subdued, 
He sung as if fortune had placed him 
above her— 
“Frown fate, frown! thou art not so 
rude, 
As the heart of the maid that deceives 
her lover.” 


At length his career found a close in 
death, 
The close he long wish’d to his cheer- 
less reving ; 
For victory shone on his latest breath, 
And he died in a cause of his heart’ 
approving : 
But still a remember’d his sorrow—and 
sti 
He sung till the vision of life was 


over— 
“Come death, come! thou’rt not se 
cold 
As the heart of the maid that deceives 
her lover.” . 
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THE OWL AND THE GLOW-WORM, 
A FABLE. 
Twas on a sombre summer night, 
A glow-worm shelter’d by a flow’r, 
Spread round its paly glimm’ring light, 
To decorate the silent hour : 
No brilliant beam, no gaudy glare, 
Diffus’d afar its lustrous ray, 
But threugh the softly breathing air 
The insect shed its minic day. 


While pleas’d its harmless life to pass 

On hillock green or dewy grass, 
Attracted by its azure gleam, 

The butterfly, with sportive wing, 

Would from the gay fantastic ring, 
(As in the burning noontide beam,) 


Where, ’mi« the gloom, this insect star | 


displayed 


Its cheerful lamp—spangling the realms [ 


of shade. 


Near, on a mould’ring antique tow’r, 
The prison of its muping race, 

An owl had chose its murky bow’r, 
And hating day’s effulgent light, 
Its joy the sullen frown of night. 
Its blank domain the silent space! 
There prompt to spread its shad’wy 

wings 

Imperious, o’er less daring things, 
Soon as the glow-worm’s peaceful state 
Fix’d his dull eyes, in envious hate. 


“Bold worm!” exclaim’d the tyrant 
vain, 

“Thou, who with sparkling light art 
seen 

“ Peering the lonely shade between, 

“How dar’st thou mock my gloomy 
reign ! 

“ Thou shalt expire !” The glow-worm 
meek, 

{Its trembling light more faint and pale.) 
In humble accents, low and weak, 
Thus told its true but artless tale ; 

¢ J own that, of the insect race, 

** I boast no splendid gaudy grace ; 

“TI light with feeble lamp the way 

* Where prouder, loftier beings stray ; 

“I sip the balmy dews around— 

* But ne’er an heard with busy sound ; 

“ Ne’er on your calm repose intrude 

“ With counsel vain, or clamor rude ; 

“Can J offend superior things, 

“Or cope with birds of pow’rful wings?” 





The owl, indignant, bold and base, 
Exulting o’er the insect race, 
Replied——* You shine! detested thing ! 
“ ‘To me, offensive light you bring” — 
Then pouncing on his humble prey, 
Darken’d in death its little ray ; 

But found, tho’ quench’d the little flame, 
His sombre hour was still the same / 


se 


FOR THE JOURNAL. 


| The man who, for life, is blest with a 


wife, 
Is, sure, in a happy condition : 
Go things as they will, she’s fond of him 
still; 
She’s comforter, friend, and physician. 


Pray where is the joy, to trifle and toy ? 

Yet dread some disaster from beauty ! 

But sweet is the bliss of a conjugal kiss, 

Where love mingles pleasure with 
duty. 


One extravagant Miss, wont cost a man 
less 
Than twenty good wives that are 
saving : 
For, wives they will spare, that their 
children may share, 
But Misses forever are craving. 


CLIO. 


EPIGRAM. 


Ar tea with some ladies a New-market 
’squire 

Rose to hand round the toast, which long 
stood at the fire ; 

The touch burnt his fingers—he stamp’d 
and he swore, 

And quitting his hold, dropp’d the whole 
on the floor. 

The ladies all laugh’d, but young Turf- 
cried elate— 

“ Well, the Heat I have gained, though 
it seems lost the Parr.” 


— 
STATION ARN. 
SCHAEFFER & MAUND, 


Have just received an elegant assortment of 
fine Pen-Knives and a large quantity of 
superior Letter Paper, to which they solicit the 
attention of their friends and the public, 
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